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Company Policies Regarding Military 
Absences 


NDER the Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940, thousands of men between the ages of 
twenty-one and thirty-five will be drafted for a year 
of compulsory military training. Many members of the 
National Guard and the various reserve corps have 
already been called for active military service under the 
terms of a Joint Resolution approved by the President 
on August 27. Many of the potential trainees are now 
employed and, if selected, they will be called upon to 
make sacrifices such as the acceptance of the rigors of 
camp life, reduction in income and the possible loss 
of their civilian employment at the end of the training 
period. | ; 

Congress has recognized the potential consequences 
of military absence upon the future employment of 
trainees and has endeavored to safeguard the employee’s 
right to his job upon completion of the training period. 
Section 8 (b) of the Selective Training and Service Act 
specifies that such an employee is to be restored to his 
previous position or to one of like seniority, status and 
pay “unless the employer’s circumstances have so 
changed as to make it impossible or unreasonable to do 
so.” Reemployment is required only of persons who 
(1) have satisfactorily completed their period of military 
training, (2) are still qualified to perform their duties, 
and (3) apply for reemployment within forty days after 
release from military service. Temporary employees are 
not covered by these job protection provisions, but the 
term “temporary” is not defined. 
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Section 8 (c) of the Act also provides that workers re- 
employed shall be considered as having been on'leave 
of absence and 


. . shall be so restored without loss of seniority, shall 
be entitled to participate in insurance or other benefits 
. pursuant to established rules and practices to 
employees . . . on leave of absence in effect with the 
employer at the time such person was inducted into such 
forces, and shall not be discharged from such position 
without cause within one year after such restoration. 


The Act also permits the payment of compensation by 
companies to employees inducted into military service. 
The job protection provisions of the National Guard 
Resolution are practically identical to those of the 
Selective Training and Service Act. 

Certain features of these safeguards for future em- 
ployment of trainees are subject to various interpre- 
tations, depending upon individual company policies. 
For example, rules governing leaves of absence differ 
greatly between companies.! Participation in various 
company benefit plans is not, as a rule, permitted to 
employees on extended leaves of absence. The length 
of the probationary period before an employee is con- 
sidered permanent also varies widely between compa- 
nies. . 

1See THE ConFrERENCE Boar, Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 23, 
“Personnel Practices in Factory and Office,” September, 1940, 
page 12. 
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This brief discussion of the job protection provisions 
of the two military training acts indicates that they 
give the employer considerable latitude in the inter- 
pretation of a number of points. Many companies have, 
therefore, formulated policies in regard to military 
absences to clarify the trainees’ future status in the 
company, within the limitations imposed by the laws’ 
provisions outlined above. 


Score OF INVESTIGATION 


What types of policies have companies found it desir- 
able to formulate regarding employment procedure, 
rights and privileges of employees who are called into 
service? Although the Selective Training and Service 
Act was only enacted on September 14, a considerable 
number of companies have already announced their 
policies, while many more are still engaged in formulat- 
ing such rules. 


TaBLe 1: CoMmPaANIES WITH PoLiciIEsS IN REGARD TO 
MILITARY ABSENCES 


Companies Employment 


Size of Establishment 


Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 


100 to 249 employees.... 5 3.9 


861 a 
250 to 999 employees.... 21 16.4 12,626 0.9 
1,000 to 4,999 employees. 57 44.5 143,359 9.6 
5,000 and over employees 40 Disa ail sO,250 89.5 
Employment not given. . 5 RG en es ee Soo. 
AWG iNOS rep oater aa 128 100.0 {1,488,076 | 100.0 


aLess than 0.1% 


As soon as it became obvious that some form of con- 
scription legislation would be enacted, THE Conrer- 
ENCE Boarp undertook to secure as comprehensive 
an indication of probable prevailing policy as could be 
obtained in a short time. By October 2, data had been 
secured from 128 companies regarding their formal 
policies governing military absences. Total employment 
in these companies was approximately one and a half 
million workers, almost 90% of whom were concentrated 
in concerns employing over 5,000 persons (Table 1). 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 
In formulating a military absence policy, the question 


arises as to whether it should apply only to members of _ 


the National Guard and persons drafted, or whether the 
privilege should be extended to employees who volun- 
teer for service. The latter ate not specifically included 
in the job protection provisions of the Acts and pre- 
sumably would stand to lose their employment rights 
and privileges if they enlisted. Most of the formulated 
policies analyzed apply only to members of the National 
Guard and drafted employees, while approximately a 
third extend participation to employees who enlist. 
Four companies have adopted a rule that if the period. of 
enlistment is for one year only, such employees are to 


receive the same treatment as National Guardsmen and 
trainees, but if they enlist for the regular term their em- 
ployment is considered terminated. These workers, how- 
ever, are assured special consideration in reemployment 
upon the completion of their Army or Navy service. 

Although the military training legislation does not 
include temporary workers in its job protection provi- 
sions, 60% of the company policies studied extend 
participation to all employees, regardless of the length 
of service. The remaining 40% limit the privileges to 
permanent employees with service records ranging from 
six months to one year. If the company pays some com- 
pensation to trainees, the policies more frequently con- 
tain service requirements than if the rules are limited to 
insurance protection and a statement regarding the 
employee’s rights to his job upon return. 


Extra Company COMPENSATION FOR 
TRAINEES 


Approximately a third of the companies included, 
which employ 47% of the total number of persons cov- 
ered, provide for the payment of some part of the em- 
ployees’ earnings when they leave for military service. 
An analysis of these companies by industrial groupings, 
given in Table 2, reveals the fact that this policy is more 
frequently found among financial institutions, which in- 
clude both banks and insurance companies, than in 
concerns in the other industrial classifications. 


TaBLe 2: Poricies or COMPANIES IN PayInG Com- 
PENSATION TO TRAINEES Durinc Mi.LiTtary ABSENCES 


ComPaANIES 


Pay Do Not Pay {Policy Not Yet 
Compensation | Compensation | Determined 
Industrial eS AE ey 
Classification Number 
Num- | Per | Num- | Per | Num- | Per 
ber |Cent}] ber Cent} ber | Cent 


Manufacturing... 100 30s |230°0)l2 6671.00.10 eat 4.0 
Public utilities... 9 Salsas: 5 55.5 1 Li: Wy 
Mercantile....... 4 par 4 4 |100.0 ; 
Financial........ 15 Fl.= |--73<4 Q5l213.23)5 52-51 3.3 
TPoratesages 128 td 34.5 77 60.0 7 525 
Se EEE RE SP RAEI 6 SUS Py ae eee 
EMPLOYMENT 


Manufacturing... {1,070,861 | 399,791] 37.3] 654,805| 61.2] 16,265 | 1.5 
Public utilities... .} 339,622 | 245,964] 72.4] 91,079] 26.8] 2,579 | 0.8 


Mercantile....... Os110) EAS SNS 6,110}100.0) .... Pa 
Financial........ 71,483 | 49,424] 69.1] 19,161] 26.8]. 2,898 | 4.1 
OTA LY. beac 1,488,076 | 695,179} 46.7] 77,155] 51.8 21,742 {1.5 


The policies of forty-three companies that contribute 
some compensation to employees during their military 
absence show wide differences in the liberality of extra- 
compensation provisions, both in regard to the amount 
given and to the length of time during which compen- 
sation is given (See Table 3). 
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TaBLe 3: Metuops or Computinc Extra 
COMPENSATION FOR TRAINEES 


Computation of Compensation Total ride Le Gukes Ea 
ing 
Bull pays? weeks ass. es mewinss oak 5 5 rh 
Difference, 2 weeksi. ... nas. .-n0er. 3 2a 1 
Pyitteretices weeks na et ne, h 1 1 
Pulpaye tl to 3 weekst cae. ee 1 1 
Full paywiimontheessou, 6 esc e te | 8 3 5 
Full pay, 1 week; half pay, 3 weeks... 1 1 
Difference, 1 month................. 2 26 
Full pay, 2 weeks to 2 months!....... 1 J, 1 
Full pays? imonthes: vtietincdemeks 2 2 Ps 
poubpay. GanGnthse scant Wy. ct wn 1 1 
Difference, 3 months...........,.... 8 5 1 2e 
Wuiiterence: ven cc ncuse fat ns 3 3¢ 
Difference (married); half difference 
fetuple) il yearmattietes Ge 205.9%: 2 2d 
Amount equal to base Army pay, 1 year 1 1 
Half of regular earnings, 1 year....... 1 1 
Difference (married), half difference 
(single), for 6 months.............. 1 1 
Full pay, 2 months; 10% of earnings, 
PO MORERSS Sees ar von. 1 1 
Difference, not to exceed 25% of earn- 
ings. liyearce ous fet Fo LO: 1 i: a If 
UPR 2 pede padre leon Site 43 30 3 10 


1Depends on length of service 

aln 1 company, office employees paid full pay 2 weeks 
. ae company, applies only to National Guard, conscripts paid full pay 

weeks 

cIn 1 company, deduct $3 per week for clothing, $1 per week for food; 
in 1 company given only for National Guard; in 1 company, difference 
between earnings up to $3,500 per year and Army pay 

dIn 1 company, given only for National Guard duty 

eIn 1 company, | month’s full pay if under 1 year’s service; in 1 company 
given only if dependents, those without dependents given pay for 1 month 

f During first four months when Army base pay is $21 per month, extra 
$9 given 


Five of these forty-three companies, or 12%, give 
full pay for two weeks; eight, or 19%, pay a full month’s 
salary or wages to departing workers; and nine, or 20%, 
pay some part of earnings during the entire training 
period of one year. 

This tabulation, however, indicates a decided lack of 
uniformity in these extra-compensation military allow- 
ances. Because of the newness of the situation which 
industry has had to face, opinion has not as yet had 
time to crystallize. E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company has announced that it will give two months’ 
full salary or wages to all employees drafted or enlisting, 
who have served the company one or more years when 
inducted into military service. Merck & Company are 
giving employees one week’s base pay upon completion 
of six months’ service; this allowance is increased to two 
weeks’ pay for one year’s service, and to three weeks’ 
pay for two or more years’ service. The Western Electric 
Company provides for the payment of an amount equal 
to the difference between Army pay and company re- 
muneration for a three months’ period for all with one 
or more years’ service. The Westinghouse Electric and 


Manufacturing Company has announced that it will 
give employees with one or more years’ service who are 
drafted or enlist one month’s full pay. The American 
Tobacco Company on September 23 issued a statement 
that “‘it is our feeling that the man who volunteers or is 
called from his job to be trained for the defense of his 
country should be given every encouragement and 
assistance,” and announced that it would pay employ- 
ees with six months’ service the difference between their 
regular earnings up to $3,500 per year and their training 
service pay during the period of their military traini ng 
period. 

While by far the great majority of companies grant- 
ing extra compensation to trainees require a service rec- 
ord of six months or one year for participation, some 
companies have extended this privilege to all employees 
called, regardless of the length of their service. A steel 
company announced to its employees that it would 
supplement the income of all employees called to service 
by a monthly payment equal to the Army base pay for 
the entire period. 

Approximately half of the plans providing for pay- 
ment of extra compensation for military absence grant 
the employee an amount equal to the difference between 
his normal company wage or salary and his military 
pay for varying periods of time. In such cases, it is 
necessary to determine what constitutes government 
compensation—specifically, whether government al- 
lowances for dependents and for quarters and sub- 
sistence as well as government pay should be deducted 
from the employees’ normal earnings. Most of these 
plans merely state that “training service pay,” ‘“‘mili- 
tary pay” or “government pay” shall be deducted, but 
a small minority also provide for the deduction of 
various governmental allowances. The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society continues payment of salary for three 
months for all employees with one year’s service, and for 
one month if there is less than one year’s service. From 
these amounts shall be deducted: 


(a) Government pay and allowances received dur- 

ing training; 

(b) Government allowances paid to or for family 

or dependents. 

Several large companies have followed a similar pro- 
cedure. An oil refining company pays the difference 
between the employee’s regular company pay and the 
government remuneration for ninety days. In this con- 
nection, the employee is required to submit to the com- 
pany a certified monthly statement from his command- 
ing officer showing: 


1. Total pay received from the State and/or Federal 
Government during the leave of absence. Total 
pay will be interpreted to include base pay plus 
any allowance for service, ratings, special quali- 
fications, rent and subsistence and any unem- 
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ployment benefits or allowance from the State 
and/or Federal Government to, or for support of, 
dependents but not to include allowances for 
travel or uniforms. 


2. The normal assessments uniformly charged to all 
of like grade in the same unit. 


3. The net amount of compensation (1 minus 2) 
received for military or naval service. 


The company will make up the difference between the 
net amount indicated in “‘3” and the employee’s salary 
in effect when he was called to military service. 

Should such leave of absence extend beyond one 
month, the information outlined in 1, 2 and 3 above 
should be supplied monthly. 

The Spool Cotton Company, one of the largest thread 
manufacturers, is contributing to all employees with six 
months’ service the difference between full pay and the 
service pay for six months, if they are married or have 
“bona-fide dependents,” while single men without 
dependents are given half of the difference. 

A large insurance company has adopted an unusual 
method of computing its compensation to employees 
absent on military duty. To all such employees it pays 
a monthly contribution equal to the difference between 
the Army base pay and normal earnings, but this 
amount may. not exceed 25% of the regular income. 
During the first four months, when the Army base pay 
is only $21 per month, the company contributes an addi- 
tional $9 per month, so that the employee receives from 
the company and the government combined a uniform 
income throughout the twelve months’ period. 

A clothing company, Babs Junior, Inc., also pays the 
difference between government compensation and com- 
pany pay, and in addition it deducts $3 per week for 
food and $1 per week for clothing. 


Leaves or ABSENCE AND SENIORITY 


As part of its policy governing military absences, the 
typical company grants the trainee a leave of absence 
for one year, plus an additional forty days, as required 
in the Act. Excerpts from company policies on this 
point follow: 


Leaves of absence for not to exceed one year and forty 
days will be granted employees having permanent em- 
ployment status upon recommendation of department 
heads and approval of the Operating Committee. 

* * * 


All such employees will be granted a leave of absence 
for one year and will retain continuity of service in the 
company. 

* * 


The Company will as a matter of policy grant a leave 
of absence for the period of mobilization or conscription 
in the armed forces of the United States to all employees 
affected. 


In nine out of every ten companies studied, the trainee 
accumulates seniority during the military leave of ab- 
sence, while in the remaining tenth seniority is retained 
as of the date on which he left the company’s service. 
Only one instance was found where employment was 
definitely terminated when the employee left for mili- 
tary training, but in this company the worker will be 
reinstated with full seniority, pay and insurance rights 
provided he applies within sixty days after release from 
the Army. 


Jos Protection 


In assuring the draftee that he will be reemployed at 
the end of his training period, many companies follow 
the regulations laid down in the law. That is to say, the 
employee will be taken back at his former position or 
one of like seniority, status and pay, provided the com- 
pany’s circumstances have not so changed as to make it 
impossible to do so and the employee has been honor- 
ably discharged from military service, is qualified to 
perform his duties, and applies for reemployment within 
forty days after release. Quotations from the announced 
policies of a few representative companies follow: 


Upon return of the employee from special leave he will 
be reinstated in his former position if it still exists, pro- 
vided that no change in operations during his absence has 
affected his job status. If such change has taken place 
every effort will be made to provide him with suitable 
employment. To be eligible for such consideration the 
employee must be physically able to satisfy the require- 
ments of the job and must return to the company within 
forty (40) days after satisfactory completion of training. 

* 5 * 


Upon return . . . he shall be reinstated in his former 
position unless the circumstances have changed so as to 
make it impossible or unreasonable to do so. If such 
change has taken place, every effort will be made to pro- 
vide him with a position of like seniority, status and pay, 
or with whatever suitable employment is possible. 

* * 


Seniority of job will be guaranteed and employees will 
be returned to their respective jobs immediately upon 
discharge from the service provided that they are physi- 
cally fit. =~ 


As union contracts are renewed, provisions governing 
military leaves of absence will undoubtedly be incor- 
porated. Only a few such contracts were discovered in 
= present investigation. One such clause is quoted 

elow: ; 


_ Any employee who is called into active service, or who 
in time of war volunteers in the armed forces of the United 
States shall be given a leave of absence for and will accu- 
mulate seniority during such period of service, and upon 
the termination of such service will be reemployed pro- 
vided he has not been dishonorably discharged and is 
physically able to do available work in line with his sen- _ 
lority, at the current rate for such work, and provided 
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that he reports for work within sixty days of the date of 
such discharge. 


The member roads of the Western Association of 
Railway Executives have adopted the following policy 
to protect the rights of employees drafted or enlisting: 


Grant leave of absence for the duration of U. S. military 
service with no impairment of service status (subject to 
ratification where required by the provisions of wage 
agreements), provided that such individual makes appli- 
cation for reemployment within forty days after he is 
relieved from training and service, or if he is discharged 
unfit for railway service, reports to the railway within 
forty days of such discharge and obtains a properly 
authorized extension of his leave of absence. Provided 
any employee, after physical examination prior to his 
return to service is found to be still qualified to perform 
the duties of his position. 


Po.ticies GOVERNING Group INSURANCE 


The leading insurance companies have notified their 
policyholders that they may continue group life insur- 
ance for employees absent for military service, although 
if war is declared the premium rates will be increased. 
Of the 101 companies with group life insurance plans 
included in the survey, seventy-nine (79%) have an- 
nounced that this insurance will be continued for such 
employees; fourteen (14%) are suspending it for the 
duration of the training period, while eight (8%) have 
not yet determined their policy. With few exceptions, 
the life insurance is continued for the full twelve months’ 
period. Two large companies have announced that this 
protection will be carried for’ six months, while some 
companies reserve the right to discontinue the insurance 
at any time. A few companies include the forty-day 
period of grace, as well as the twelve months’ training 
period. 

Many group life insurance plans are supported by 
joint contributions of employers and employees, and it 
is frequently asked whether the company should assume 
the entire cost of the premium while the employees are 
absent on military duty. If the employee should be re- 
.quired to pay his share of the cost, it would be very 
difficult to collect from him, especially if he were moved 
about the country. Some companies have overcome 
this difficulty by requiring employees to pay their share 
of the premiums one year in advance before they leave 
if they wish to continue this protection. 

The employees chosen for military service are in the 
age grouping with the most favorable mortality rating 
and to continue their participation in group life insur- 
ance would tend to keep the premium rates down. The 
additional cost to the employer in assuming the drafted 
worker’s share of the premium is relatively small and, 
as was pointed out by officials of several concerns, the 
company would be more than repaid by the favorable 
reaction of the entire working force to the company’s 


liberality. Over 70% of the concerns with group life 
insurance plans are paying the entire premium, while a 
quarter will continue the insurance for men called to 
the colors if the worker will continue to pay his share. 
The following tabulation analyzes the policies of 
seventy-six companies: 

Number of Per Cent of 


Company Policy Companies Companies 


Company to pay entire premium.... 42 
Plan non-contributory, to be con- 
tinticd marta Got eetite ee hes 12a 15.8 


Company -to pay its.share contingent 
upon employee contributing his 


portion of premium............ 20 26.3 
Employee to pay entire premium.... 2¢ 2.6 
Totals Bees ate ae oases ates 76 100.0 


alIn one company, non-contributory death benefit plan contin- 
ued, group life insurance carried and paid for by employee. 

In two companies, premium paid by employer, employee to 
repay upon return to work; in two companies, paid from allow- 
ance. 

cIn one company, paid from allowance 


Group health and accident coverage is automatically 
discontinued for trainees, for obvious reasons. Partici- 
pation in group hospital insurance is also suspended, 
except for dependents. 


Pension PLans 


Thirty-five of the companies surveyed have formal 
pension plans in force. Policies regarding the disposition 
of the pensions during the military training period is 
found to depend upon the nature of the plan maintained. 
Under the company-supported and administered plan, 
which does not require contributions from workers, the 
chief problem to be solved is whether the trainee should 
be allowed to accumulate service credits during his 
absence. Of the twelve companies maintaining plans 
of this type, nine have decided that absences of this 
nature do not constitute an interruption in service and, 
under such circumstances, employees will accumulate 
service credits as though they were actively at work. 
Three companies are deducting the time spent in mili- 
tary training from the final service record. 

Group annuities present a different problem. Most 
plans of this nature require joint contributions from 
both employer and employees. The cost of this protec- 
tion is considerably higher than for group life insurance 
and there is serious question whether the employee can 
assume his share of the premium in view of his reduced 
government remuneration, also whether the employer 
can afford to take over the entire contribution. Because 
of these factors, fourteen of the twenty-three companies 
with group annuity plans are suspending participation 
for ail employees called into military service. With the 
employee’s consent, the funds already deposited by the 
worker and the employer with the insurance company 
are maintained intact and, upon completion of the mili- 
tary service, contributions are resumed. If the employee 
wishes to withdraw his contributions from the insurance 
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company he forfeits the amounts deposited in his behalf 
by the employer. Five companies are assuming the 
entire cost of the group annuity payments, while four 
will continue to contribute their share if the worker 
pays his. 


Prorit SHARING AND VACATIONS WITH Pay 


Only two of the reporting companies have profit-shar- 
ing plans in force. Both intend to include employees on 
military leave in any profit-sharing distributions made 
during the military absence. 

Because of the fact that these military absence polli- 
cies were formulated in September, when most employ- 
ees had already taken their vacation, comparatively few 
have covered the question of employees’ rights under 
vacation-with-pay plans. The provision most commonly 
incorporated is that if such employees are entitled to any 
vacation allowance at the time of departure they will 
receive pay for such periods. 

Several companies, however, have been more explicit 
in defining the future trainees’ status under vacation- 
with-pay plans. One large electrical apparatus com- 
pany, for instance, has specified that 

Employees inducted into training or service after 

June 1 of any year who are eligible for vacation at the 

time of such induction and who have not received such 

vacation during that calendar year, shall receive the 
amount of their vacation allowance. 


Attention is also called to the vacation-with-pay pro- 
visions of the Eastman Kodak Company’s policy, which 
is reproduced at the end of the article. 


FILLING THE TRAINEES’ PosITIONS 


The majority of concerns included intend to fill the 
vacancies created by the departure of employees for 
military service by temporary promotions and redis- 
tribution of duties, insofar as this procedure is found 
to be practical. It is impossible to forecast future events 
at the present time, and the company policy in this 
respect is subject to revision to meet changing condi- 
tions. 

The military training legislation provides that a 
trainee who is a permanent employee shall be restored to 
his former position, or to one of like seniority and pay, 
provided that he has fulfilled certain conditions, and 
that the employer’s position has not changed so as to 
make his reemployment impossible or unreasonable. 
All promotions and additions to the working force to 
fill the vacancies created by military absences are, 
therefore, to be considered temporary. 

Almost without exception, the companies included 
are adopting the policy of informing anyone hired to 
take the place of a trainee that the position is tem- 
porary. Several companies are requiring such employees 
to sign a statement to the effect that they understand 
that the work is temporary and that they are subject to 
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discharge when the trainee returns. One such statement 
follows: 


This is to acknowledge my understanding of the fact 
that I am assigned to the position described below be- 
cause the employee vacating the position is engaged in 
active service in the military forces of our country. I 
understand also that upon his return the employee now 
vacating the job will have prior consideration for the 
position which will necessitate my giving up the position 
I am now assuming. 


Signed. 


The Selective Training and Service Act specifies that 
vacancies caused by induction into military service shall 
not be filled by members of the Communist Party or the 
German-American Bund. One large steel company has 
incorporated this provision in its policy, and has speci- 
fied that all employment application blanks shall include 
the following: 


I hereby certify that I am not and will not become dur- 
ing the course of my employment, a member of the Com- 
munist Party or of the German-American Bund, and 
understand that my membership in either organization 
will be cause for my immediate dismissal, and I under- 
stand that the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 
of the United States of America prohibits me, if I am or 
should become such a member, from filling any vacancy 
caused by reason of induction of employees into the serv- 
ice of the United States under such Act. 


STATEMENTS OF Company PoLticy 


Several statements of company policies in regard to 
military service are reproduced below in order to indi- 
cate the different approaches made to the problem. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


(1) Full service credit for the time spent in military 
service, and up to two months thereafter, but not to 
exceed a total of fourteen months, will be given any 
such employee from the date of leaving the Company’s 
employ to enter military service in response to call or 
enlistment to date of reemployment, provided he makes 
application for reemployment within forty days and re- 
enters the Company’s employ within sixty days after 
he is relieved of such military duty or service. 


(2) Two months’ full wages or salary from the date 
of leaving the Company’s employ to enter military serv- 
ice in response to call or enlistment will be granted to 
such employees who have one or more years of Company 
service when inducted into the military service. 


(3) Any such employees who are eligible for and have 
not taken their vacations prior to the time of being in- 
ducted into military service will also be granted pay in 
lieu thereof in accordance with the Termination of Serv- 
ice provisions (Article VII-2) of the Vacation Plan for 
Wage Roll Employees. 


a 
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(4) Employees leaving the Company’s service will 
not participate in any Industrial Relations Plans during 
the period of military service, except to continue to 
receive the regular installments of awards previously 
granted in accordance with the Bonus Plan. 


Equitable Life Assurance Society of America 
I. Leave of Absence—Peacetime Military Service 


Employees enlisting or called for military service 
with the United States, will be granted leave of absence 
for the duration of military service and will be reinstated 
to their former or equivalent positions if honorably dis- 
charged from such military service and application for 
reinstatement is made within 40 days from the date of 
such discharge. 

In the case of enlistment, it is requested that the em- 
ployee first discuss it with the Department Head and the 
Personnel Department. 


2. Retention of Seniority Rights 


Employees granted leave of absence for military serv- 
ice will retain their seniority or service rights, provided 
they comply with the requirements of Paragraph 1, and 
will upon return from leave be accorded their own or 
comparable positions at the rate of pay they received 
at the time they entered military service. 


3- Compensation Allowance 


The Society shall continue payment of salary for three 
months from the date of entry into service for all em- 
ployees who have been employed for one year or longer. 
For employees who have been in the Society’s service 
less than one year, one month’s salary. shall be allowed. 
In the case of Agency Managers and District Managers 
only their ‘A’ compensation is to count as salary. Such 
allowances shall be subject to the following deductions: 

(a) Government pay and allowances received during 

training. 

(b) Government allowances paid to or for family or 

dependents. 

(c) Contributions, if any, to the Society’s Group Insur- 

ance Plan and any other deductions required by Jaw. 


4. Group Insurance Plan 


The following provisions relative to Group Insurance 
are to be in effect for one year of Peacetime Military 
Service: 

(a) The Society shall continue the employees’ Non-Con- 
tributory Group Life Insurance for the term of mili- 
tary service. :; 

(b) Regular deductions shall be made during the allow- 
ance period for employees’ Contributory Group Life 
Insurance. If allowance is insufficient, or when allow- 
ance expires, the Society shall continue payments and 
the employee will reimburse the Society upon his 
return to active service. 
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(c) The Group Hospitalization coverage will be discon- 

tinued inasmuch as the government will make neces- 
sary provision. However, if employee has dependent 
coverage, protection for his dependents will be con- 
tinued, with the Society paying the premiums after 
the pay allowance period has expired. 
Accidental Death and Dismemberment coverage will 
be continued and the premiums for this coverage will 
be deducted from the allowance made by the Society. 
When the allowance period expires, the premium will 
be paid by the Society. 


(d 


wa 


The Contributory Group Life Insurance provided for 
District Managers and Agency Managers under their 
contracts as agents of the Soceity, is to be continued, 
with the Society paying the premiums. 


5. Specialists or Technicians Required by Government 


Employees whose services are requested by the Gov- 
ernment to assist in technical or other positions shall 
receive executive consideration. 


6. Non-Contractual 


This suggested procedure is non-contractual and is 
subject to change or termination without notice and 
to any legislation which might modify it. 


Eastman Kodak Company 


The Company will pursue the following general policy 
for the benefit of employees in its service on the effective 
dates of the National Guard Resolution and the Selec- 
tive Service Act who may be called for duty under either 
law. In substance they are the same as those adopted 
during the last war and the Company is glad to re- 
affirm them. 


Reemployment 


The established policy will be continued of making 
every possible effort to reinstate in active employment 
on the same or comparable jobs all employees called for 
military service upon their prompt application for re- 
employment after military duty. Full compliance will 
be had with the letter and spirit of the statutes just 
passed which require reemployment of all those apply- 
ing within forty days of the completion of military duty 
“unless the employer’s circumstances have so changed 
as to make it impossible or unreasonable to do so.” 


Continuous Service Credited on Reemployment 


Absence on military service will not constitute a 
break in service. Time so spent will be counted in deter- 
mining eligibility for the various benefit plans, such as 
wage dividend, sick allowance, vacation, group insur- 
ance, and annuities. For example, an employee who 
leaves for military duty after four and one-half years of 
service and is absent on military duty for one year will 
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be considered to have completed five and one-half years 
of employment upon his return to work. 


Wage Dividend 

Employees on military service will participate in any 
wage dividend payable in 1941, if they are otherwise 
eligible. 


Group Life Insurance and Disability Benefits 

Group life insurance (both contributory and non- 
contributory) and total and permanent disability bene- 
fits will be continued in force while the employee is 
absent on military service for a period of fourteen 
months. The Company will pay the employee’s share 
of the cost of the contributory insurance for this period. 


Financial Allowances 

All employees will be given a bonus of four weeks’ pay 
when leaving for military service. In addition, those 
employees eligible by length of service for vacations at 
the time of leaving for military duty will be allowed 
wages in lieu of vacation provided six months have 
elapsed since their preceding vacation and provided no 
vacation has: been taken within the calendar year in 
which they are called for military duty. 

A more detailed statement of these policies will be 
given by the employment offices to those leaving for 
military service. 

F. BeaTRIcE BROWER 
Management Research Division 


The New 40-Hour Week Maximum 


N OCTOBER 24, 1940, the ceiling for working 
hours in all industries affected by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act will be established permanently at 
forty hours per week. Beginning on that date, any 
time worked in excess of forty hours in any one work 
week by non-exempt employees must be paid for at the 
rate of one and one-half times the employee’s regular 
rate of pay. 

The arrival of the 40-hour standard work week gives 
added importance to a number of questions that em- 
ployers have recently been asking about the effect 
that the Act may have on the status of salaried em- 
ployees, particularly office employees. One such ques- 
tion is whether or not many employers are changing 
office employees from a salary basis to an hourly basis. 
Another one is whether or not the 40-hour standard 
work week will accelerate the trend toward a 5-day 
week on office operations. 

In order to get a cross-section viewpoint of employ- 
ets regarding these and related questions, THE Conrer- 
ENCE Boarp has surveyed a limited number of com- 
panies. Replies from forty-five companies provide the 
material for this report. 


Tue TREND In Orrice Hours 


Previous surveys have shown that the trend toward 
the 5-day week has been less pronounced for office em- 
ployees than for factory workers. The question arises 
whether the new 40-hour standard work week might 
not have the effect of increasing the number of com- 
panies that are adopting the 5-day week for office 
operations. 

Information received from 45 companies that here- 
tofore have had a 54-day office schedule shows that 
33 will continue their office schedules on a full 514-day 
basis, 7 companies will have a skeleton force work in 


the office on Saturday morning, 3 companies will sus- 
pend all Saturday office work, and 2 companies will 
observe the Saturday office shutdown only in certain 
departments while continuing operation in others. 

Some of the reasons given for continuing the full 514- 
day schedule are as follows: 


1. Plant operates continuously, making it im- 
practical to adopt a 5-day week. 

2. Need office employees on hand Saturday 
morning to provide assistance for executives. 

3. Emergency needs of customers. Rush orders. 

4. Like to clean up the mail on Saturday. 

5. Inter-office communication requires 514-day 
operation. 

6 Prevents delay in handling correspondence 
and orders. 


Orrice Hours 


Of the 33 companies that are continuing the 51-day 
office schedule, 15 companies provided information 
pertaining to daily schedules of hours. The schedule 
most often followed is 5 days of 714 hours each and 334 
hours on Saturday, totaling 40 hours. This and other 
schedules reported by these companies are shown in 
the following summary: 


Hours on Total Number of 

Monday to Friday Saturday Hours Companies 
5 days Of 7 DOUts secccivcanon-diccc 4 39 1 
5 days-ofe/ houts...405 =e a 3 38 f 
5 days of 7 hours... 00s ses 3% 38% 1 
5 days of 714 hours............0006 3% 393% 1 
5 days of 7% hours............0.0. 334 40 5 
5 days of 734 hours.............-06 3% 40 1 
5 days of 714 hours................ 4 4024 1 
5 days of 734 -howrs...420c.ces facta 2% 40 1 
4 days of 7 hours, 1 day of 8 hours. . .4. 40 2 
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In the 7 companies that are using a skeleton office 
force on Saturday morning there are varying arrange- 
ments. In one case one-half the office force works each 
Saturday with compensating time off. A similar ar- 
rangement in another company applies to one third of 
the office employees each Saturday. A third company 
reported an informal arrangement by which there are 
“always some employees working Saturday morning”’ 
but ‘“‘we try to anticipate who will work Saturday and 
have them take off a half day in advance.” 


Recording Hours Worked 


Although the Fair Labor Standards Act does not 
specify the exact form in which hours of work must be 
recorded, many companies have found it necessary or 
desirable to make certain changes in their former 
routine on this matter. The following are typical 
changes made or difficulties encountered, as reported 
by the companies surveyed: 


1. Payrolls changed to a weekly basis, and hours 
worked recorded daily. 

2. All office employees required to ring time 
clock. 

3. Added greatly to the clerical work involved 
in keeping track of office employees’ time worked. 
4. Special forms devised for recording-hours. 

5. Installed new payroll records which give a 
more detailed record of weekly hours, overtime 
pay, deductions, étc. 

6. Recording hours worked manually and “‘find 
it a real nuisance.” 

7. Employed extra timekeepers to insure ac- 
curacy of records. Employees now required to 
sign receipts acknowledging correctness. 


SALARIED VERSUS HouRLY STATUS 


Recent personnel policy has tended toward giving 
the factory worker privileges such as vacation with pay, 
holidays with pay, advance notice of lay-off and dis- 
charge, payment during disability due to injury or 
illness, payment during jury duty, and in some cases 
payment for time off due to personal reasons such as 
weddings, funerals, medical appointments, etc. These 
privileges were formerly enjoyed either exclusively by 
salaried employees or in a larger degree than by hourly- 
rated workers. 

For many years it was considered that the-salaried 
employees’ status was such that payment for overtime 
hours was not necessary, whereas the wage earner 
under similar circumstances was paid a premium rate, 
usually time and one-half or higher, depending upon 
when the excess hours occurred. 

The requirement of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 that salaried employees as well as hourly-rated 


employees must be paid for overtime at the rate of at 
least one and one-half times their regular hourly rate 
marked a distinct departure from tradition, insofar as 
salaried employees are concerned. As a result, many 
employers are now re-examining the relative status of 
salaried employees and hourly-rated employees. The 
question arises whether, because of the Act, employers 
are changing salaried employees to an hourly basis or 
curtailing privileges formerly associated with salaried 
status, thus further narrowing or eliminating the gap 
between the salaried and hourly basis of compensation. 

Forty-five companies have provided answers to the 
following question: Do you plan to modify the extra 
privileges that have in the past been associated with 
office employees? Forty-three report that they are 
continuing their salaried employees on the salaried 
status, but three are considering some changes in sal- 
aried status. One company, employing about 1,500 
persons, replied that “We are seriously considering 
curtailing privileges such as pay during illness, pay 
during vacation period, pay for time off due to personal 
reasons, pay for holidays and other privileges.” 

Two of the reporting companies have already cur- 
tailed salaried privileges. One wrote: “As of January 1, 
1940, salaried employees subject to the Wage and Hour 
Act were placed on an hourly basis. Their hourly rates 
were increased to include two weeks’ vacation and six 
legal holidays over the period of a year. Thus, we are 
now paying such employees only for time actually 
worked.” 


PREVENTING OVERTIME WorkK 


Faced with the legal requirement of paying a 50% 
premium as a penalty for office overtime, many em- 
ployers are taking definite preventive measures, that is, 
either stricter requirements for authorization of over- 
time work, or steps designed to eliminate overtime 
work insofar as possible. Some of the steps are reported 
as follows: 


1. Call in experienced former employees for 
temporary periods. 

2. Adopt policy of permitting no overtime work 
by salaried employees except by advance authority 
of an officer of the company. 

3. Better work-planning and elimination of un- 
necessary work. 

4. By careful analysis of all office procedures, 
improvements are being made to reduce the time 
required to handle clerical’ routine. 

5. No overtime permitted in office. Temporary 
help employed at rush times. 

6. Considering adoption of pre-payment salary 
plan. 

7. Special overtime permit required. 
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8. Shifting of work hours and schedules. 

9. Analyzing time taken off for personal reasons 
with possibility of curtailing this privilege. 

10. Compensating time off in anticipation of 
overtime. 


RECOMMENDED CHANGES 


It is recognized that there is a large volume of office 
work that can be started and stopped in much the same 
manner as factory work. There remains, however, a 
large number of so-called office employees who engage 
on “‘borderline” work, where it is very difficult if not 
impossible to separate “‘working” and “‘non-working”’ 
hours as sharply as current interpretations of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act attempt. There have been recom- 
mendations from various sources that a certain salary 
level might be set, above which the Act would not 
apply. Levels of salary such as $150 or $200 per month 
have been proposed during the past year. There have 
been many other recommendations for clarification of 
the status of salaried employees, but none has been 
adopted so far. . 

Companies cooperating in this survey have sub- 
mitted the following recommendations relating to 
office employees and other salaried employees: 


1. Change the definition of “executive” and “‘admin- 
istrative” employees. “We have a number of border- 
line cases drawing substantial pay who are receiving 
time-and-one-half for overtime.” 

2. Modify the provisions of the Act so that over- 
time in one week can be compensated for by time off 


in some other week, without applying the time-and- 
one-half rule. ‘‘We believe a substantial majority of 
our office employees are anxious to see this modification 
made.” 

3. “In view of privileges allowed office workers and 
other salaried people we feel there should be some lati- 
tude as to overtime. Initiative and enthusiasm of 
ambitious workers is frequently dulled.” 

4. “Office employees on salary should not come 
under that Act.” 

5. Permit working hours of office employees to be 
averaged over a period of at least one month, preferably 
three months, so that overtime need not be paid unless 
the average hours worked are over 40 per week in the 
period specified. This would allow orderly completion 
of annual financial statements and tax returns and take 
care of the occasional demands for special work. 

6. Exempt all those earning a salary of $20 per week. 

7. Exempt all those earning a salary of $125 per 
month. 

8. Exempt all those earning a salary of $130 per 
month or more. 

9. Exempt all those earning a salary of $150 per 
month or more. 

10. The Act at present retards opportunity for ad- 
vancement due to the rigid hours provision. “This is 
detrimental to both employer and employee and we 
find the Act very unpopular with this class of employee.” 


E. S. Hornine 
Management Research Division 


Job Evaluation: Formal Plans for Determining 
Basic Pay Differentials’ 


ANAGEMENT has felt the need for exact knowl- 

edge about the relationship between job charac- 

teristics and employee compensation in order that the 

wage and salary structure may rest upon a solid founda- 

tion and be defensible from bottom to top as a well- 
integrated and carefully planned system. 

The first serious movement-toward formal job evalu- 
ation as an analytical approach to setting basic wage 
differentials began around 1930. Since then an ever- 
increasing number of companies have adopted this pro- 
cedure, which substitutes sound thinking for the hap- 
hazard methods formerly used. 


1A digest of a report under the same title published by THe Con- 
FERENCE Boarp, September, 1940 (Studies in Personnel Policy, 
No. 25), based on information obtained by personal visits to selected 
companies. In the original report seventeen separate plans affecting 
both wage earners and salaried employees are described in detail. 


Formal job evaluation is a procedure for determining 
basic-pay differentials by the use of a measuring-stick 
composed of certain job characteristics with a definite 
range of numerical values or points assigned to each. 
It is reasonable to assume that the use of a definite 
measuring-stick, carefully constructed, lends added 
weight to the fairness of compensation differentials and 
practically excludes the possibility of snap judgment or 
personal prejudice entering into any decision. Formal 
job evaluation also involves the use of certain tech- 
niques that have been developed by executives in widely 
varying types of business enterprise. 


OBJECTIVES AND PRocEDURES 


A considerable number of companies have employed 
formal job evaluation successfully over a period of five 
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years or longer in establishing wage differentials. Fewer 
companies have gained long-term experience in dealing 
with salary differentials, but successful applications 
affecting wage earners are being extended in many com- 
panies to include salaried employees. Some of the 
general objectives of the plans affecting both wage 
earners and salaried employees are: 


1. To measure and evaluate the relative worth of all 
jobs within a plant by some impersonal measuring- 
stick, in order to maintain a balanced compensation 
structure that can be defended on a factual basis. 

2. To remove all suspicion from the employee’s mind 
that favoritism exists. 

3. To eliminate grievances that are due to unfair 
pay differentials. 

4. To aid foremen and supervisors in their wage and 
salary administration problems. 


Although the sequence of steps and techniques used 
by various companies in attaining the above objectives 
varies somewhat, the following outline of main steps 
might apply to any complete program of job evaluation: 

1. Determine the weaknesses of the existing wage 
and salary procedure. 

2. Decide upon objectives to be attained and explain 
them to department heads. 

3. Appoint a job evaluation committee. 

4. Decide whether to adopt one of the job evaluation 
plans used by some.other company or to devise a new 
one. 

5. If a new plan is to be devised, determine which job 
characteristics are common to all jobs and are to be used 
as a measuring-stick to gauge job worth. 

6. Determine the relative importance of the job char- 
acteristics and assign a range of numerical values or 
“points” to each characteristic. 

7. Create adequate job descriptions. 

8. Evaluate key jobs. 

9. Evaluate all other jobs. 

10. Tabulate ratings, first by separate job charac- 
teristics and then by total job rating for over-all inspec- 
tion and analysis. 

11. Decide upon the general shape of the proposed 
wage structure. Construct a proposed wage chart and 
curve. 

12. Establish a definite relation between point ratings 
and hourly wage rates. 

13. Correlate job ratings with existing hourly wage 
rates to determine the general relation of the existing 
wage structure to the proposed wage structure. 

14. Make a local wage survey and an outside survey 
in the industry. 

15. Adjust wages that are too low and decide upon a 
definite policy for dealing with employees that are over- 
paid in relation to the new evaluations. 


16. Set up a procedure to keep the job evaluation 
program up to date and to educate all department 
heads in using it as an everyday aid to management 
effectiveness in dealing with employee compensation. 


DEVELOPING A MEASURING-STICK 


As a result of extensive analysis and study of the 
characteristics of various types of work by companies 
pioneering in this field, certain job characteristics have 
been selected as common denominators of job value and 
designated as job factors. A job factor need not be con- 
sidered as an exclusive, segregated portion of a job, 
distinct from other job elements, but rather as a certain 
aspect of the job—an angle from which, for the time 
being, the job is to be viewed. Many successful evalua- 
tion plans consider from ten to twenty-five job factors, 
while other equally successful plans employ only a few. 
The following measuring-stick is one that has achieved 
extensive application in the electrical and metal-working 
industries: 


Fob Factor (Sth eau 
Degree) 
PS Hducationon scare ir tet re 70 14% 
2 EXPerienCOake cae Geise wise rans 22 
3. Initiative and Ingenuity....... 14 
4, Physical Demand............. 10 
5. Mental or Visual Demand..... 5 
6. Responsibility for Equipment or 
TOCESS caicicis od oiuawene Sa 5 
7. Responsibility for Material or 
roductss scan stws eas 5 
8. Responsibility for Safety of 
thers inant ego iaas 5 
9. Responsibility for Work of 
Othérswaccor ee 5 
10. Working Conditions........... 10 
11. Unavoidable Hazards.......... 5 
TL OTA BR asain. arenes 100% 


The job factors in this measuring-stick are sub-ele- 
ments of four major elements, as follows: 


Major Element 


Skill. (Factors 15-2, 3) sancresscuiewien pen etibien 50% 
Effort-(Factors.4, 5) once. snscy.evmie na eiemecrceinis 15 
Responsibility (Factors 6, 7, 8,9).....++++++- 20 
Job Conditions (Factors 10, 11)..........-+.- 15 
100% 


PE ON A Esso ace GES HL SEI 


The skill element is assigned 50% of the total weight 
of the elements while responsibility is assigned 20%. 
These two elements together bear 70% of the total 
weight of the four major elements. In analyzing the 
measuring-sticks in three other widely accepted plans 
it was found that the relative weight of skill and respon- 
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sibility together varied from 69% to 75% of the total 
weight. 

It should be noted that the word “‘required” appears 
in most of the job factors. In actual practice this word 
is usually omitted, but it is taken for granted that 
everyone understands that it is implicit. Therein lies 
the main distinction between job evaluation and em- 
ployee evaluation (employee rating). Job evaluation 
pertains to required qualifications to meet the specifi- 
cations of the job, while employee evaluation pertains 
to abilities and personal attributes demonstrated by a 
given worker over a period of time. 


TECHNIQUES THAT AID IN GAUGING RELATIVE 
Jos Wortu 


The many techniques that have been developed and 
used in connection with job evaluation tend to increase 
its effectiveness, contribute toward greater accuracy in 
the final determination of wage and salary differentials, 
and result in indirect advantages that often more than 
pay for the investment necessary to adopt them. Some 
companies use all techniques available, while others use 
only a few. The main techniques employed are: 

Job Analysis Job Standardization 

Job Description Job Ranking 

Job Specification Numerical Rating 

Job Classification Scatter-chart Analysis 
Pooled Judgment 


Job analysis is fundamentally the division of a job 
into its component parts for separate analysis of those 
parts. In relation to wage and salary determination, it 
consists mainly of a study of job characteristics that 
affect base rates. 

Where a distinction is made between job description 
and job specification, a job description might be con- 
sidered as a simple written statement describing the 
essential features and requirements of a job, while the 
job specification would probably be considered as a 
more detailed and more carefully organized description 
of all its important characteristics. Descriptions and 
specifications frequently form the basis for a compre- 
hensive classification of all jobs into groups, according 
to various relationships. 

Job standardization might be considered as em- 
bracing all the techniques such as job analysis, specifi- 
cation, classification and rating. In its generally ac- 
cepted sense, however, standardization implies action 
taken, or rules formulated, for a standard procedure. 
It creates known conditions in place of unknown, clari- 
fies duties, eliminates overlapping duties, prevents mis- 
understanding and fixes responsibility more definitely. 

Job ranking is a procedure that can be employed 
either at the beginning stage of an evaluation program, 
by ranking key jobs under the various jobs factors, or 
at a later stage in which all jobs are ranked from highest 


to lowest numerically under each separate job factor. A 
final stage is the final ranking of jobs according to total 
evaluation, an arrangement similar to the previous stage 
except that the separate evaluations have been totaled, 


Numerical rating is the assignment of an arbitrary 
range of numbers to each job factor in the measuring- 
stick. By using this method the evaluator is enabled to 
say not only that one job requires more skill than an- 
other job, but exactly how much more. 


Scatter-chart analysis is the procedure of plotting 
numerical job ratings (point ratings) against actual 
hourly compensation in order to find the extent of over- 
payment and underpayment of workers as compared 
to the theoretical compensation curve set up in connec- 
tion with job evaluation. It is a graphic portrayal of 
the entire compensation structure. 


Pooled judgment is another term for group or com- 
mittee judgment. Repeated judgments of a group of 
competent persons, spread over a considerable period 
of time, usually yield a composite result that approaches 
scientific accuracy. 


Some of the many indirect advantages that accom- 
pany the adoption of formal job evaluation techniques 
may be summarized as follows: 


1. Aids in training supervisors, especially new super- 
visors. Obviously, written specifications outlining the 
nature and requirements of each job are very useful in 
starting a new foreman on the job. 

2. Aids in a program of developing automatic equip- 
ment. For example, a classification of all jobs according 
to the amount of skill involved concentrates attention 
on the highly skilled jobs where the greatest potential 
labor savings may exist. 

3. Provides a means of forecasting and developing 
training programs for skilled workers by accurate 
analysis of the skill requirement in each job. 

4. Provides a complete analysis of working conditions 
that may be used as a guide in setting up a program of 
improvement of conditions. 

5. Provides the personnel manager with a definite 
basis for hiring new employees with qualifications that 
dovetail with job requirements. 

6. Saves time for foremen, owing to the simplification 
of procedure in handling wage administration. 

7. Discloses possible changes in manufacturing meth- 
ods as a result of the detailed job analysis and discus- 
sion which accompanies the program. : 

8. Prevents overpayment or underpayment of long- 
service employees by setting up minimum and maxi- 
mum rates of pay on each job. 

9. Improves delegation of duties as a result of detailed 
analysis of jobs. 

10. Prevents the overpayment of newly hired em- 
ployees during periods of labor shortage. 
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_In many companies it has been found that the in- 
direct results and advantages derived by the adoption 
of formal job evaluation techniques have almost over- 
shadowed the main objective of attaining an equitable 


wage and salary structure and have been considered 
well worth the investment necessary to their adoption. 
E. S. Hornine 
Management Research Division 


Shift Operation 


ise operation is a necessity in some 

industries because of the continuous nature of the 
manufacturing process. In others it is resorted to only 
in periods when existing plant and equipment operated 
on a single-shift basis are inadequate to meet demands 
for the product. Some companies require only one de- 
partment to operate with more than one shift, while in 
other companies practically all productive work is on a 
shift basis. As the national defense program gets fully 
under way many plants that have normally been accus- 
tomed to a single daytime shift will find it necessary to 
go on a two- or three-shift basis, if a sufficient supply of 
qualified labor is available, since multiple-shift opera- 
tion will automatically permit a large increase in output 
without expanding plant or equipment. 

Special administrative problems are encountered 
when multiple-shift operation is undertaken. Two in 
particular have given some trouble. One of these is 
whether to assign employees permanently to a particu- 
lar shift or to rotate the shifts at regular intervals in 
order to equalize the advantages and drawbacks in 
working during the day and night. The other is whether 
it is desirable or necessary to pay a premium or higher 
rate to induce workers to accept assignment to night 
shifts. 

In a study of multiple-shift operation made by THE 
ConFERENCE Boarp late in 1937, 53 companies re- 
ported a policy of permanent assignment to particular 
shifts, 52 rotated shifts, and in 25 companies there was 
no uniform policy, some departments following one 
practice and some the other. Of 72 companies giving 
information with regard to the frequency of shift rota- 
tion, 40, or more than half, rotated them weekly, and 19, 
or about half as many, made the change every two 
weeks. Other periods ranged from semi-monthly to 
quarterly, while in eight companies the frequency of 
rotation ‘varied. 

Extra compensation for night-shift work was not very 
common in 1937. This was probably due in part at least 
to the fact that after several years of subnormal employ- 
ment most workers were glad enough to have steady 
work and were perfectly willing to accept night-shift 
work. Twenty-three per cent of continuous-operation 
companies and 33% of the normally non-continuous 
plants paid a higher rate of wages for night work, rang- 


ing from one to ten cents additional per hour, or from 


5% to 20% above day rates. The most common policy, 
followed by about a third of the companies that paid 
higher rates for night work, was to increase the rate 57%. 


Recently THe ConFrerence Boarp has secured infor- 
mation with regard to current practice on these points. 
Data relating to 1940 practice are shown in the accom- 
panying table. Again companies are almost evenly 
divided between those in which shifts are permanent 
and those in which they are rotated.. When shifts are 


Questions IN SHIFT OPERATION 


Number of Companies, by Wage Earners 
Per Establishment 


fs Con Joes! 1 | 100 | 250 |1,000| 5,000 


‘0 to to 
No. | % 99 |-249) | 999 | 4,999)| Over 


— | ——<—| ————— | —_} |} —___ | —__——. 


Shifts are permanent...| 165 | 36.0) 4] 14] 84] 44 | 19 


Shifts are rotated...... ERT SO] cea SAO) | az Spi) 
Only one shift.......... 1143 |92459 el Gries 2a 46- |) One oe 
Variesin different depart- 
ments and plants..... PARA Set ee as 12a eel 6 
AOTAL Soe wesreuieere 458 {100.0 20] 76 | 206} 116; 40 
Shifts are rotated 
éekly.gacuaerescurme 84 | 48.0 11} 34] 31 8 
2 WeekS saineenensewewee 11-)—6.3 2 7 1 1 
Seeks’ ties snieccceets S.l-.he7 Je| Son re 
Semi-monthly........ 25 | 14.3 Selaelys 
Month] yar. amt ctiers 8 | 4.6 5 2 1 
Varies from 1 week to2 
months in different de- 
partments and plants.| 17] 9.7] .. 2 8 4 3 
Notistatedt cee: D7 TLS ales 5 7 7 8 
LOTALAteae oo 175 |100.0 20° |) 72-{= 62 |--21 
Shift Pay Policy 
One shift only......,... 1145)225,.2|2216 |= 42 |- 465 |>-10-) ==. 


Rates for night shift: 
Same as day shift..... 207 | 45.8) 2] 22] 98] 66) 19 
Higher rate than day 


shiftaaeccweed ees 1315 |22950| S52: | 165|— 61k | 3321219 
ASS Se SS Dj a\= 6.0 | eres 3 6 9 9 
10%. teesse see a eas a ES (3 9 5 
5¢ per hour......:. 261-58) al Dele, 3 3 
10¢ per hour........ BO  (=sOn/ looms 1 Die roe on 
¥% hour bonus....... (Dye ae os) eS a 5 
Miscellaneous provi- z 
SIONS eee wnt cere ce Bea ca ral asd A) 3] 16] 12 2 
LOTAGagesceeeerr 452 |100.0) 20} 80 | 205} 109} 38 


rotated the practice of doing this weekly is also still th 

most common practice. 
When it comes to the question of straight wages or 

premium wages for night shifts, companies divide in a 


ratio of about six to four, with the larger proportion 


paying the same rate on all shifts. 
An interesting incentive plan for attracting longer 
service employees to late shifts has been worked out by 
: (Continued on page 131) ss 
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A Glance at Labor Statistics 


Average hourly earnings of all wage earners in The cost of living declined for the second successive 
25 manufacturing industries increased very slightly from month from 86.3 in July to 86.0 in August. In August, 
74.0 / in July to 74.17 in August. In August, 1939 the 1939 it was 84.5. The purchasing power of the dollar on 
figure was 72.0/. the basis of the cost of living advanced from $1.159 in 


Average weekly earnings of all wage earners in- July to $1.163 in August, as compared with $1.00 in 
creased from $28.16 in July to $28.58 in August. This 1923. 


represents an increase of 4.7% over the figure of $27.29 Real weekly wages, or the purchasing power of 

for August, 1939. money wages, advanced from 122.6 in July to 124.9 in 
Employment rose from an index number of 93.9 in August. It reached a level 2.9% higher than the figure 

July to 95.7 in August, and stood 13.7% above the level of 121.4 in August, 1939. 

of 84.2 in August, 1939. The number of unemployed persons in the United 
Average hours of work per week advanced from States fell in August to the lowest point since 1937, 

38.1 in July to 38.5 in August, as compared with 37.9 according to THE CONFERENCE Boarp’s estimates. 

in August, 1939. The total indicated was 7,657,000. 


Lapor Trenps 1n 25 Manuracturina INDUSTRIES AND THE Cost oF Livine, 1938-1940 
Source: THE ConFERENCE Boarp 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 
CENTS PER HOUR DOLLARS PER WEEK’ 
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AVERAGE Hourty Earnincs In CEnTsS 
27 ManuracturinG InpustrieEs, Aucust, 1940 
Source: THe Conrerence Boarp 


AVERAGE FOR 
27 MFG. INOUSTRIES 


AUTOMOBILE 


PRINTING, NEWS 
AND MAGAZINE 


PETROLEUM 
REFINING 198.5 


PRINTING, BOOK 

AND JOB 82.6 
AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENT 81.9 
ELECTRICAL 

MANUFACTURING 81.5 


MACHINES AND 
MACHINE TOOLS 


FOUNDRIES 


OTHER FOUNDRY 
PRODUCTS 


1 


SMALL PARTS 
CEMENT 


MEAT PACKING 


LUMBER AND 
MILLWORK 


FURNITURE 


1 


AND FINISHING : 


WOOL 


HOSIERY AND 
KNIT GOODS 


BOOT AND SHOE 


Uv) 


SILK 
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400 
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400 


300 


200 
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InpustriaL Disputes, 1938, 1939, anv 1940 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


NUMBER OF STRIKES 
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Shift Operation 
(Continued from page 129) 


the Warner and Swasey Company of Cleveland, Ohio. 
This plan calls for added compensation for late shifts 
on a graduated basis according to length of service, 
starting at 5% for those with less than 314 years’ serv- 
ice, and reaching a maximum of 107% for those with 
eight years or more of service. In no case can the extra 
compensation be less than 5” per hour, and it is paid 
as a separate bonus each month. The complete scale 
is as follows: 


Added Compensation 
Years of Service on 2nd and 3d Shift 
1 year or more, but less than 3% years......... 5% 
BIG FOALS concn ctee ccc v eect sentence een tere 54% 
fe Sh Sate ereen ope Ok Sane a 6% 
LUA ep rns eee Smo RG red io OER OGe Noe OO 6%% 
Cena no aera oD rma ars 1% 
Sl Cee eae ENS De ICE ore eR ed 
Ayo Co Ca RO RCE as arn a ear sO a (3) 
GIGS ees d is pete were ie pH nene aes 84% 
TESS POPS A. MOOT ORO OOO! 29% 
EE rR GA EO CO CMON COLDS Snes 9%4% 
Site acie dacntaiatehe mints estates CHOI Re OS 


ee ES 
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Chronology of Events Affecting Labor Relations 
September 11 to October 10 


September 


il 


14 


16 


20 


25 


Discrimination Against Aliens Deplored—United States 
Attorney General states in reply to an inquiry that 
except in certain industries closely concerned with 
national defense there is no federal law preventing em- 
ployment of aliens, and that, in fact, they should not be 
discriminated against. 

Necessary Craftsmen Not To Be Drafted—Director of 
Selective Service for New York announces that every 
effort will be made in selecting draftees for military 
training to avoid crippling industry by further depleting 
the already too small supply of highly skilled mechanics. 


Union Secures Injunction Against Union—County Circuit 
Court Judge grants an injunction against officers and 
members of Local 581, United Automobile Workers 
(C.1.0.) in Flint, Michigan, restraining them from inter- 
fering in any way with A.F.L. union members in Fisher 
Body Plant Number 1, while they are at work in the 
plant or molesting them when they are away from work. 


Selective Service Act Becomes Law—With President’s 
signature, the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 
becomes effective. Presidential proclamation sets Octo- 
ber 16 as date for registration of men between ages 21 
and 35 inclusive. 


Married Men Subject to Draft—Army officials point out 
that men are not automatically exempted from call for 
military service because they are married or have de- 
pendents. Each case will be subject to decision of local 
draft board. 


Program for Upgrading Labor—The Training-Within- 
Industry Advisory Committee, set up by Sidney Hill- 
man, announces plan to increase effectiveness of existing 
labor supply by upgrading. The intention is to utilize 
to the fullest each employee’s highest skill and, by 
specialized training organized and supervised by the 
committee, to equip workers for more exacting work 
than they are at present qualified to perform. 


October 
1 Defense Orders Barred to Labor Law Violators—Sidney 


Hillman, Labor Representative on the N.D.A.C., states 
that defense material contracts will not be awarded to 


companies violating such labor laws as Walsh-Healey 
Act and National Labor Relations Act. He asks 
Attorney General for opinion as to whether a company 
is to be considered as violating an act when the admin- 
istrative board so holds or not until such finding has 
been upheld by a court. 


3 Local Draft Boards to Rule on Deferments—Acting Direc- 


tor of Selective Service states that questions of defer- 
ment of calls to service of draftees on account of mar- 
riage, dependents, or need for a man in his present em- 
ployment will be determined by local draft boards. First 


quota of draftees expected to be called to camp about 
November 18. 

Labor Board Decision Holds—Attorney General givesit 
as his opinion that a decision by the National Labor 
Relations Board that a company is violating the Wagner 
Act would debar it from receiving a defense contract 
and that it would not be necessary for a decision of the 
N.L.R.B. to be upheld by a court before it was regaraed 
as effective. 


6 Fackson Elucidates His Ruling—Attorney General Jack- 


son explains his opinion (cited above) as follows: “The 
question which I was asked and which I answered was 
solely whether in administrative matters coming before 
the Defense Commission the decision of the National 
Labor Relations Board was binding or whether an appeal 
from the Board’s decision operated as a stay of the 
decision. I answered that for the purposes of the Defense 
Commission and other government agencies the finding 
of the Board was conclusive unless and until reversed 
by the courts.” 


7 Unions Waive Dues from Draftees—Leading unions such 


as the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers and International Typo- 
graphical Workers announce that members who are 
drafted will be exempted from paying dues during their 
period of training. 


8 Navy Not Bound by N.L.R.B. Rulings—Secretary of Navy 


states before Smith Committee that the Navy Depart- 
ment will not feel impelled to withhold defense contracts 
on the basis of decisions of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 


Employers’ Freedom of Speech Upheld—In important deci- 
sion Federal Circuit Court of Appeals upholds right of 
employer to give his views about unions when this is 
not done in a manner to intimidate his employees or pre- 
vent them from exercising their judgment about joining 
a union. The Ford Motor Company had been found 
guilty of coercion by N.L.R.B. for distributing to em- 
ployees a pamphlet containing an interview with Mr. 
Henry Ford in which he gave his views about unions. 
The court said in part: ‘“‘We have previously observed 
‘Unless the right of free speech is enjoyed by employers 
as well as employees the guaranty of the first Amend- 
ment is futile, for it is tundamental that the basic right 
guaranteed by the Constitution belongs equally to 
every person.’ ”’ 


10 G.M.C. Adopts Umpire System—Dr. H. A. Millis, Pro- 


fessor Emeritus of the University of Chicago, becomes 
permanent umpire on labor differences between General 
Motors Corporation and the U.A.W. (C.1.0.). He will 
act as court of final appeal on all subjects not settled 
under regular grievance machinery, excepting those in- 
volving wage rates and timing of operations. 
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